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Tess. But this is not the case, for his art 
is sound and whatever he does has robust 
strength and frank significance — though 
enjoying adventure he respects tradition. 
Orpen was born near Dublin in 1878, 
and entered the School of Art there at 
the age of eleven. In 1895 he went to 
London and studied at the Slade School 
of Art where even at that time he was 
considered an advanced draughtsman. 
It was during this brilliant period at the 
school that he won the Composition Prize 



for Hamlet which was handled in a won- 
derfully clever and unconventional man- 
ner. In 1899 he left the Slade School 
and made his appearance in the exhibi- 
tion of the New English Art Club and 
from that date until the present time he 
has exhibited eighty pictures with that 
distinguished group of men. In 1904, 
Mr. Oqjen exhibited at Burlington 
House. He became a member of the 
New English Art Club and an Associate 
of. the Royal Academy in 1910. 



THE TREND OF AMERICAN ART* 

BY E. C. MESSER 
Principal of the Corcoran School of Art 



WHAT is the trend of American art 
at this time ? What influences most 
actively affect it? Can we divine an ul- 
timate art that shall be the natural out- 
come of an obvious evolution? Can we 
estimate the strength of erratic or revolu- 
tionary egressions? Can we estimate the 
power of elemental forces that have vi- 
talized and fraternized, if I may use the 
expression, the art of diverse peoples? 

There is certainly a kinship in the art 
of all the advanced races. There are 
temperamental differences, localisms, re- 
sulting from special conditions, but if we 
observe closely the art of different na- 
tions and different times, we shall find 
it based, if it is a worthy art, on funda- 
mental principles that neither have be- 
ginning nor end, but are eternal laws. 
It is because one race or one period has 
a clearer comprehension of these laws 
that its art is greater or more enduring 
than the art of other races. Here lies 
the supremacy of the art of the Greeks. 

In the Armory Exhibition of the ultra- 
modernists in New York, I was told by 
an exponent or disciple of one of the 
radical phases shown there, that the 
painter of the canvas before us started 
out by denying everything that had 



hitherto been accepted as a canon of 
art. He proposed to go back to- chaos, 
depending on a personal fiat to estab- 
lish a new creation— rather a serious 
undertaking it would seem — but not un- 
precedented probably in alienists' rec- 
ords. Law has always been a disturber 
of the peace of abnofmals. When one 
loses the lock-step of civilization, he 
sees no way out but in the destruction 
of all the rhythms of the universe. Now, 
as a fairminded man, I am ready to ad- 
mit that civilization in its methods and 
its results is open to criticism; we have 
undoubtedly evolved artificial conditions 
that are unrelated to eternal justice, to 
eternal normality. I am ready to de- 
fend the valiant knight who sets his 
lance in rest to joust against artificiali- 
ties of any sort, as philosophical falla- 
cies, political fallacies, or art fallacies. 
We are not dealing with philosophical 
or political fallacies in this paper, but 
we contend that an art fallacy can be 
detected as we would detect a false cur- 
rent coin — the true coin rings true — the 
true art principle is in harmony with the 
universe. The world does not wrangle 
over great art, but over minor or unre- 
lated phases. We know that Phidias 
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and Michelangelo are great artists; wc 
may be uncertain as to the status of 
Monet or Whistler, because they stand 
for unrelated, or seemingly unrelated, 
segments of truth — beautiful or interest- 
ing, we may believe, but beautiful or 
interesting in the sense that a fragment 
of an antique statue is beautiful; we rec- 
ognize in them a relation to universal 
truth that needs in such cases to be 
sought for. If we find a limited or frag- 
mentary art based on truth, we respect 
it; if it is a thing that sets itself up by 
invented laws, we shall relegate it to the 
limbo of unrealities. As a representative 
of an art academy, I have felt it incum- 
bent upon me to face certain fallacies 
and peace-disturbing evolutions since 
reputable critics and serious magazines 
hold them in discussion. Some of the ex- 
ponents of a very "advanced art" are 
undoubtedly serious ; in some instances, 
this seriousness is pathetic — a live spirit 
struggles under the debris of a wrecked 
or shaken life. It is true that genius is 
sometimes allied to madness, and mani- 
festations of that sort are often interest- 
ing, but shall we turn to the imperfect or 
hampered mind for counsel, or for in- 
spiration ? What we want, what we need 
is clarity of vision. If we perceive the 
just relations of laws, if truth is laid bare 
to us, we shall find strength and inspira- 
tion there. There is nothing truer than 
truth — it is only truth that is true. It 
was through their wonderful clarity of 
vision, as I have already intimated, that 
the Greeks discovered their supreme 
ideals. The American, I am disposed to 
believe, has a goodly measure of the 
Greek clarity — I do not believe that a 
morbid and introverted art is likely to 
make much headway here. We have yet 
to throw off something of our burden 
of materialism to enable us to attain the 
greatest heights in art expression — com- 
mercialism is a dragon in our path, and 
we may be verv sure that our ideals 
must be lifted above the sordidness, the 
commonness of a purposeless life before 
our art becomes all that it might be- 
come. It seems to some of us at this 
time that the painters are too unmoved, 
too much interested in the merely tech- 



nical problems of their art. Art for art's 
sake is a specious cry, but it carries 
much truth with it. It is very much in 
the doing that art counts, there must be 
the love of the doing to make a fine 
painter, not the clever gymnastics in 
the handling of pigment, but the tender, 
the sympathetic expression of qualities, 
whether it is in the face of a beetling 
crag or that of a little child. Whatever 
the painter's perception revels in, must 
be adequate^ expressed. Not for pride, 
not for the exploitation of the painter's 
skill, but to express that which appeals 
to the painter who would share his emo- 
tion with his fellows. But, while I be- 
lieve this, it remains true that a national 
art should give expression to the real sig- 
nificance of the national life; grow out 
of its impulses, its aspirations, its af- 
fections. If the affections of that life 
are inactive, the art will be cold. If its 
aspirations are sordid, its art ideals will 
be of a low order. Art, like the bloom of 
a plant, will show the richness, the ampli- 
tude of the life that produced it. The 
art academies can not fulfil their mis- 
sions by a pedantic display of class 
learning. It is not enough that the stu- 
dent should be able to draw, to paint. 
He must understand that art separate 
from life has no real value. It is a part 
of life whose spirit should permeate all 
its interests and activities. It is not 
enough that the mural painter shall be 
able to decorate, however expressively, 
the bare spaces of municipal walls. It 
is not enough that the collector's gallery 
shall be enriched by precious canvases; 
that the sumptuous studio shall be a suc- 
cessful salesroom. As in art's great 
days we desire to see it lay its enchant- 
ments on humble things, in humble 
homes. I wish to protest against the 
idea of caste in art. I wish to have its 
standards, standards of quality, of beau- 
ty, of Tightness. I wish to have fashion 
tempered to reason — dress made beauti- 
ful through a finer expression of the util- 
ities, rather than through a blind and 
irrational use of wanton, erratic and fan- 
tastic ornamentation, having no logical 
outgrowth from, or relation to, the uses 
of the apparel. There are beautiful 
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homes in America, many of them. The 
house beautiful is common, the fine house 
has its fine grounds, landscape gardening 
has attained to high standards. Many 
of these fine homes are excellent exam- 
ples of good taste in their appointments. 
There are well dressed women to be seen 
at ?.ny time on our avenues; but running 
riot through all is the bizarre, the' eccen- 
tric extravagance of the fashion idola- 
ters, who are ready to disregard all the 
canons of good taste at the. dictates of an 
arrogant and all-powerful potentate of 
fashion, wherever it reigns. It is, of 
course, unnecessary for me to say that 
our art schools can not make profes- 
sional painters of all the students who 
may have more or less active aspira- 
tions in that direction, but there is a more 
important work that they can do and 
that they are doing, and that is in the 
educating of a body of citizens which 
may in time result in an art loving people 
who will demand great art, and the de- 
mand, we may be sure, will produce it. 
There is a large body of painters at this 
time who have reached high professional 
standards. It is a common claim now 
that remains undisputed, I think, that 
the American can paint, but this mass of 
painting is not en rapport with its pub- 
lic. The public is interested, but not 
vitally. It attends the exhibitions and 
sometimes buys a picture. It begins to 
suspect that it gains a certain distinction 
through the purchase of a work of art. 
It will strain a point to buy an old mas- 
ter, or what is reputed to be an old 



master, but it only occasionally buys a 
canvas because it is pleased with it, de- 
sires to have it on the wall, to be cher- 
ished in a daily intimacy. I suspect it 
is partly the fault of the painter who, 
with a strong sense of professional recti- 
tude, holds to methods and motives that 
do not particularly interest the general 
observer. Now the real art lover will 
appreciate the true painter's self-denying 
devotion to an ideal, but it is perhaps an 
open question whether the gap between 
the painter and the patron can not be 
lessened to a considerable degree without 
any real artistic sacrifice on the part of 
the painter, but by a less arrogant as- 
sumption, on his part, of a necessary su- 
periority of point of view. If the painter 
sacrifices his convictions, he is lost, but 
he may consider the man who can buy — 
recognize, at least, his legitimate desires, 
and understand that to disregard these 
desires will be to the disadvantage of 
both parties to the contract. One mis- 
take the painter is liable to make — to un- 
derestimate the' intelligence of his pub- 
lic, and he might well endeavor to put 
himself in touch with this intelligence. 
I believe that the literary worker who 
works for children finds that it is a mis- 
take to write down to his young public. 
I think it is a mistake to paint down to 
the painter's public. 

We may do well to recall the fact that 
it is the professional painters who have 
often denied the masters. The salons 
have made martyrs of great painters. 
Let us mediate. 
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A COLLECTION of fourteen oil 
paintings by Jules Pages was ex- 
hibited in a gallery in San Francisco 
last spring and created much interest. 

The painter is by birth a San Fran- 
ciscan and began his career as a sketch 
artist on a newspaper in his own city. 
Twenty-five years ago he went to Paris, 



making his permanent home there. His 
unusual talent, developed by faithful 
work, has won for him the highest hon- 
ors that the great art center can bestow — 
Mention Honorable, Paris Salon, 1895; 
Gold Medal, Paris Salon, 1899; Gold 
Medal, Hors Concours, Paris Salon, 
1905; Salon Pictures, 1906-1910, bought 



